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HOME  ECONOMICS  CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  to  consider  home  economic  extension  work  in  the  central  Com  Belt  States 
was  held  in  Chicago  April  11  and  12.  Representatives  of  extension  divisions  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  were  present.  In  most  cases 
the  extension  director  of  the  college,  one  or  more  women  extension  workers,  and  the  head  of 
the  home  economics  department  attended.  A  woman  representative  of  the  extension  work 
in  each  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Dakota  was  also  present,  as  well  as  several 
representatives  of  the  States  Relations  Service  and  the  women  county  agents  of  Kankakee 
County,  111.,  and  Erie  Coimty,  N.  Y. 

The  representatives  from  each  State  outlined  in  considerable  detail  the  home  economics 
extension  work  bemg  done  in  the  State,  the  organization  for  the  work,  and  the  methods  used. 
One  evening  was  given  up  to  an  exliibit  of  demonstration  kits  and  material.  The  conference 
showed  considerable  variation  in  pomt  of  view  and  kinds  of  extension  work  in  home  economics, 
as  well  as  in  the  groups  of  people  bemg  reached. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  home  economics  extension  work  in  most  States  is  the  extension 
school,  approximating  a  week's  duration.  An  unusuall}^  large  proportion  of  extension  work 
seems  to  be  carried  on  with  city  and  village  women.  In  one  State  it  appeared  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  extension  work  in  home  economics  had  been  done  with  city  women.  In  four  States 
from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  work  was  carried  on  with  village  women. 

Director  True,  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  stressed  the  need  of  organizing  extension 
work  in  home  economics  to  meet  &st  of  all  the  needs  of  farm  women.  T\'Tiile  it  is  easier  to 
inaugurate  the  work  with  village  and  city  women  who  are  akeady  fauiy  well  organized,  it 
appeared  clear  to  him  that  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  contemplated  work  primarily  with 
rural  people  and  to  promote  theu'  interests,  and  that  the  work  should  be  organized  chiefly  with 
then*  needs  m  view. 

Probably  the  most  helpful  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  for  the 
extension  workers  to  meet  and  compare  notes  and  methods.  Of  special  interest  were  reports 
of  the  women  county  agents  on  the  organization  and  the  details  of  then-  work.  Several  commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  report  on  various  phases  of  home  economics  work.  Copies  of  theh  reports 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  each  of  those  who  attended  the  meetmg. 

The  conference  has  made  possible  the  planning  of  home  economics  extension  work  m  each 
State  represented  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  found  effective  and  most  worth  while  m  aU  the 
other  States. 
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DEMONSTRATION  V.  "A  GOOD  TALK. 


At  a  recent  meeting  at  one  of  the  State  colleges,  where  a  group  of  club  boys  and  girls  were 
gathered,  with  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  county  superintendents,  a  professor  in  the 
institution  was  scheduled  for  a  demonstration.  He  was  a  master  of  his  subject,  but  his  first 
words  revealed  the  fact  that,  instead  of  a  demonstration,  he  planned  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
a  "good  talk."  When  he  had  spoken  for  five  minutes,  the  entire  audience  became  restless. 
The  extension  director  became  restless  also,  and  at  a  convenient  pause  interrupted  the  speaker 
by  remarking,  "Professor,  that  was  an  excellent  talk;  we  are  now  ready  for  that  demonstration." 
While  the  speaker  was  somewhat  nettled  at  this  suggestion,  he  soon  began  to  unpack  his  equip- 
ment. Instantly  the  audience  was  all  attention,  and  when  several  of  the  youngsters  were  called 
upon  to  assist,  the  interest  ^'an  high.  When  the  period  closed,  the  boys  and  girls,  teachers, 
and  superintendents  had  not  had  enough.  They  swarmed  on  to  the  platform,  asked  ques- 
tions, wrote  down  names  and  addresses,  made  rough  sketches  of  the  equipment,  and  thanked 
the  demonstrator. 

The  extension  director  who  ventured  to  interrupt  knew  that  the  day  of  a  "good  talk"  in 
extension  work  is  passing,  and  that  the  demonstrator  has  taken  the  place  of  the  platform 
lecturer 

USE  OF  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION. 

An  agent  writes:  "I  do  not  tell  one  man's  business  to  another,  but  it  is  legitimate  and 
worth  while  for  me  to  make  public  the  most  successful  methods  and  practices  under  our 
conditions." 

The  field  man  is  on  safe  ground  who  scrupulously  protects  the  confidential  information 
received  in  the  course  of  his  work — the  intimate  business  concerns  of  a  farmer  are  not  for  the 
public  to  loiow. 

But  it  is  expected  that  the  extension  worker  will  inform  himself  as  adequately  as  possible 
of  all  that  is  happening  in  liis  territory  that  is  of  agricultural  value  to  his  people.  It  is  incum-y 
bent  upon  him,  however,  as  he  passes  this  information  out,  to  give  it  an  impersonal  touch, 
after  the  manner  of  the  grocer  who,  on  receiving  a  coin  from  one  customer,  places  it  in  his  till 
before  paying  it  out  to  another. 

It  seems  pretty  weU  established  that  in  most  regions  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
are  making  good  labor  incomes.  The  methods  pursued  by  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  extension  worker  to  discover  these  natural  leaders  and 
to  enlist  their  interest  in  the  regular  demonstration  program.  When  the  people  of  the  several 
neighborhoods  are  gathered  at  field  meetings  it  is  natural  that  they  give  attention  to  the  farm 
practices  of  the  leaders  who  are  at  hand  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  field  man  is  not  needed 
as  an  intermediary.  Truth  taught  in  this  manner  is  not  apt  to  give  rise  to  such  heartburnings 
and  resentment  as  occasionally  are  awakened  by  overmuch  praise  of  one  man's  practice.  Nor 
has  any  suggestion  of  discourtesy  attended  the  development  of  the  demonstration.  Extension 
workers  are  teachers,  not  busybodies. 

PREPARING  AN  EXTENSION  PROJECT. 

First.  Find  something  that  needs  to  be  done  and  that  can  be  done — something  so  evidently 
worth  doing  that  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem,  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
method  of  doing  the  work  will  convince  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  concerned  that  the  project 
ought  to  be  undertaken. 

Second.  Give  the  project  a  brief  appropriate  descriptive  name  or  title,  one  that  will  clearly 
characterize  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
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Third.  State  the  object  so  clearly  and  completely  and  succinctly  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  the  purpose  of  the  project.  This  statement  should  show  just  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  and  nothing  else. 

Fourth.  Outline  the  procedure  in  the  order  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  and  with  such 
precision  and  detail  that  the  steps  to  be  taken  will  be  clearly  understood.  It  should  be  shown 
where  and  when  and  how  and  with  whom  and  by  whom  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  this  with 
such  directness  and  accuracy  that  the  methods  by  which  results  are  to  be  effected  will  be  clearly 
indicated. 

With  equal  precision  and  under  separate  headings  should  be  given  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion and  cooperation;  and  a  budget  or  financial  statement  should  be  prepared  showing  the 
sources  and  amount  of  the  funds  to  be  used.  All  of  this  done,  the  project  leader  will  be  able  to 
do  his  work  intelligently  and  effectively,  and  wiU  also  be  able  to  defend  it  acceptably  should 
occasion  arise. 

THE  KANSAS  PLAN  FOR  SECOND-YEAR  COURSES  IN  EXTENSION  SCHOOLS. 

From  every  point  where  an  extension  school  was  held  for  the  first  time  last  winter  in  Kansas 
request  has  been  made  for  holding  one  next  season.  To  meet  this  demand  plans  have  been 
made  to  offer  two  courses  in  the  extension  schools  next  year — a  first-year  course,  similar  to  that 
given  during  the  season  just  closed,  and  an  advanced  second-year  or  follow-up  course,  to  be 
given  only  where  first-year  courses  have  been  held.  For  the  second-year  course  in  agriculture 
a  carload  of  high-class  live  stock  will  be  carried  and  much  attention  given  to  live-stock  judging. 
It  is  expected  that  this  work  wiU  reach  a  large  number  of  farm  boys  and  young  men.  It  is 
designed  to  give  the  second-year  work  in  soils  the  greatest  possible  local  application.  To  this 
end,  the  soils  specialist  is  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  soil  problems  of  each  community  in 
which  the  course  is  to  be  offered.  During  the  summer  he  will  hold  field  meetings  in  each  of  these 
communities  and  collect  a  number  of  samples  of  soils  of  the  various  types  found  on  each.  This 
material  is  to  be  stored  for  use  at  the  school.  The  chemist  of  the  experiment  station  will  make 
determination  of  the  humus  and  nitrogen  content  of  the  different  soils.  This  preliminary  work 
should  make  it  possible  to  discuss  the  local  soil  problems  with  excellent  understanding  of  their 
relation  to  cropping  schemes  and  management  in  general. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  PARIS  GREEN. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  was  prepared  at  the  request 
of  this  office  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Chittenden,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  department: 

Among  internal  poisons  for  use  against  insects  none  has  been  of  greater  value  nor  so  much  used  as  Paris  green 
employed  for  biting  and  chewing  forms  such  as  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  cutworms,  and  many  other  insects.  This 
arsenical  has  been  usually  recommended  because  it  is  known  to  most  farmers  and  is  for  sale  in  any  drug  store.  Its  use, 
however,  is  being  superseded  to  a  considerable  degree  by  other  arsenicals,  of  which  the  most  important  at  present  is 
arsenate  of  lead.  Eiu-opean  war  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  much  higher  price  for  Paris  green,  while  arsenate  of  lead 
is  relatively  less  costly  and  for  many  reasons  preferable.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  harmful  to  growing  plants 
and  adheres  better  to  the  foliage,  is  less  apt  to  biu"n  the  leaves  of  delicate  plants,  and  is  not  so  troublesome  to  prepare. 
It  serves  the  same  piu'pose  as  Paris  green  against  nearly  all  the  biting  and  chewing  insects,  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  and  contains  less  poisonous  arsenical.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  sold  in  paste  and  dry  powder  form.  Two  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water  or  Bordeaux  mixture  will  destroy  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  and  most  insects  of  this  nature. 
It  may  even  be  used  as  strong  as  1  pound  to  8  gallons  of  water  on  potatoes  without  injury,  but  this  is  inadvisable,  owing 
to  the  extra  cost  and  the  danger  of  scorching  when  the  plants  are  exposed  to  hot  sunlight.  The  paste  form  must  be 
used  double  strength,  or  4  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  number  of  sprayings  to  be  applied  depends  on  local 
and  seasonal  conditions.  Sometimes  a  single  application  made  at  the  proper  time  will  destroy  certain  forms  of  insects, 
but  usually  two  or  three  are  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  which  has  more  than  one  generation. 
The  adhesiveness  of  the  material  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  about  the  same  amount  by  weight  of  rosin-fish-oil 
soap  as  of  the  arsenical  used. 
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Arsenate  of  lead  as  a  spray  is  valuable  in  that  it  leaves  a  white  coating  on  the  plants,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined after  spraying  "which  plants  have  been  treated  and  which  have  not  been  reached.  In  the  case  of  some  insects 
underspraying  is  desirable  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  spray  in  two  directions,  going  over  the  plants  a  second  time. 

Such  arsenicals  as  dry  Paris  green  mixed  with  air-slaked  lime  are  often  used,  but  are  practically  out  of  date,  and 
are  decidedly  more  costly  than  spra^dng.  hence  if  sprajdng  can  be  practiced  it  is  always  ad^isable. 

The  best  form  of  sprajdng  machinery  should  be  used.  In  regard  to  the  nozzles  the  Vermorel,  mistry,  and  cyclone 
types  are  most  effective  as  well  as  the  most  economical.  \Mien  the  arsenical  is  forced  through  a  nozzle  of  this  type, 
the  spray  is  mist-like  in  appearance  and  adheres  to  the  foliage,  instead  of  forming  small  drops  which  are  apt  to  roll 
off  the  plants.  The  best  form  of  sprayer  to  be  used  on  potatoes  is  the  compressed-air  tj-pe  manufactured  to  be  used 
by  hand  and  by  machinery,  the  latter  to  be  driven  by  horsepower.  New  sprayers  and  spraying  de\ices  are  constantly 
being  devised  and  manufactured  to  replace  old-fashioned  machinery. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

FROST-CONTROL  WORK. 

County  Agent  Cate,  Jackson  County,  Oreg.,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  has  been  putting  on  a  frost-fighting  campaign  in  the  fruit  district  of  his  county.  Like 
the  orchardists,  he  and  his  assistant  have  been  out  early  and  late  studying  the  frost  situation. 
The  representative  of  the  Weather  Bureau  makes  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  county 
agent.  Together  they  are  working  on  a  problem,  of  great  economic  importance  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  It  costs  these  fruit  growers  thousands  of  dollars  to  smudge 
their  orchards  for  protection  from  frosts;  and  much  unnecessary  smudging  has  been  done. 
The  common  practice  in  the  district  has  been  to  hang  exposed  thermometers  in  the  orchards 
as  a  guide  in  determining  the  proper  time  to  light  up  the  smudge  pots.  The  Weather  Bureau 
finds  that,  because  of  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  thermometer  bulb,  the  exposed 
instrument  is  not  a  reliable  guide  to  temperature  conditions.  The  county  agent  is  now  intro- 
ducing the  practice  of  using  protected  thermometers  to  determine  the  temperature,  while  the 
representative  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  endeavoring  -to  learn  what  is  the  danger  point  for 
that  locality.  Wlien  this  is  accurately  kno^\Ti  much  useless  burning  of  oil  will  be  avoided  in 
Jackson  County. 

RABBIT-CONTROL  WORK. 

County  Agent  Lovett,  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  is  devoting  considerable  time  to  a  campaign 
against  jack  rabbits,  which  destroyed  practically  half  of  the  crops  in  the  high  desert  region  in 
that  count  J'  last  year.  •  Through  organized  community  work  directed  by  the  county  agent, 
6,000  rabbits  were  killed  at  Milhcan,  8,000  at  Hampton,  and  10,000  at  Rivers.  The  organized 
work  will  continue  throughout  the  summer  in  each  of  these  communities.  The  poison  for 
summer  use  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  is  a  mixture  of  2  quarts  of  salt, 
1  quart  of  sugar,  and  1  ounce  of  strychnin. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COUNCIL  IN  OREGON. 

County  Agent  Lovett,  Crook  County,  Oreg.,  in  moving  for  the  organization  of  an  agricultural 
council  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  work  makes  public  a  letter  from  County  Agent  Leader 
Maris,  who  heartily  approves  of  the  plan.    A  portion  of  this  letter  follows: 

Your  people  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Lane  County,  Yamhill  County,  Wa.sco  County,  ^hiltnomah 
County,  and  ]\hxlh('ur  County  have  already  taken  this  forward  stop.  In  Lane  County,  where  a  council  has  l)een  organ- 
ized longest,  they  have,  wdth  the  assistaiice  of  their  county  agricultural  agent,  been  able  to  accomplish  many  things 
of  importance,  including  the  organization  of  a  pu])lic  market  in  the  city  of  Eugene,  the  building  up  of  an  extensive 
system  of  cooperative  hog  marketing  which  has  saved  the  farmers  of  the  county  several  thousand  dollars  since  it  was 
first  started  last  October;  the  fostering  of  egg-circle  work,  of  cow-testing  work,  of  drainage  work,  of  good-roads  work, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  county  fair  to  make  it  more  truly  a  farmers'  fair;  all  these  things  have  received  the 
the  attention  of  the  Lane  County  Agricultural  Council  in  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  existence. 
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Each  farmers'  organization  in  Lane  County  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  agricultural 
council  of  the  county. 

Josephine  County,  Oreg.,  recently  held  a  meeting  to  organize  an  agricultural  council. 
Fifteen  local  farmers'  organizations  were  represented  and  a  permanent  organization  was  per- 
fected. The  farmers  present  took  an  active  part  in  suggesting  the  major  projects  of  work  to 
be  undertaken  and  an  executive  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
the  county  agent. 

RULES  FOR  POTATO -GROWING  CONTEST,  NASSAU  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  FARM  BUREAU. 

The  story  of  the  contestants  shall  give  details  regarding  the  following  matters:  Name  of 
contestant,  location  of  farm,  variety  used,  character  of  soil,  crop  in  land  the  first  and  second 
years  previous,  when  and  how  deep  the  land  was  plowed  for  the  crop,  when  the  potatoes  were 
planted,  how  they  were  planted,  depth  of  planting,  distance  of  rows  apart,  distance  of  hills 
apart  in  the  row. 

(1)  The  contest  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  super-vasion  of  the  farm  bureau.  The  names  of  the  contestants  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  manager  before  May  25. 

(2)  The  area  on  which  each  contestant's  potatoes  are  to  be  grown  is  to  be  a  measm'ed  acre,  the  plat  to  be  measured 
and  staked  before  June  1  by  a  representative  of  the  farm  bm'eau. 

(3)  The  potatoes  may  be  of  the  following  varieties:  Delaware,  New  Kind,  Uncle  Sam,  Green  Mountain,  and  Irish 
Cobbler,  fertilized  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  contestant,  provided  that  he  submits  a  statement  of  the  amount 
and  cost  of  the  fertilizer  used. 

(4)  The  contestants  will  also  keep  a  simple  cost  account  record  of  growing  this  crop  on  blanks  fm'nished  by  the  farm 
bureau. 

(5)  Each  contestant  will  be  required  to  keep  a  check  measured  acre,  which  is  to  be  raised  under  the  usual  methods 
and  with  the  usual  amount  of  fertilizer,  care,  and  expense,  beside  the  acre  devoted  to  the  contest  so  that  comparative 
records  may  be  obtained. 

(6)  The  potatoes  from  each  acre  must  be  harvested  under  the  super\ision  of  the  farm  bm-eau  representatives  and 
weighed  or  measured  at  time  of  digging,  with  such  representatives  as  witnesses. 

(7)  A  sample  of  potatoes  in  the  amount  of  one  peck  from  each  plat  is  to  be  shown  at  the  Nassau  County  fair  at 
Mineola  tliis  September. 

(8)  The  judges  of  the  contest  are  to  be  well-known  Nassau  County  farmers  appointed  by  officers  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Association. 

(9j  Each  contestant  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  above  rules  when  the  manager  of  the  farm  bm'eau  has  received  his 
entry. 

In  addition  to  the  $100  prize  for  heaviest  yield  in  the  contest  as  above  conducted  a  prize  of 
$50  wiTi.  be  given  to  the  person  in  Nassau  County  who  shows  the  greatest  net  return  from  an 
acre  of  potatoes.  The  prize  will  be  based  on  the  cost  of  producing  potatoes.  The  above  rules 
will  apply  to  this  contest  also. 

IMPRO\lNG  TENANCY. 

A  conference  of  Wmnebago  Comity,  111.,  farmer  owners  and  tenants  was  held  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  County  Agent  Ten  Eyck  last  December  to  discuss  ways  of  arranging  for  a  better  system 
of  leases.  A  plan  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  and  reported  to  a  later  meeting  that  looks  to  an 
equitable  division  of  the  returns  from  the  farm  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  attempts  to 
maintain  the  productivity  of  the  soil  The  committee  held  that  there  are  two  principal  objects 
to  be  attained  on  the  rented  farm  if  it  is  to  be  successful:  (1)  Owmer  and  tenant  must  receive 
adequate  compensation  for  their  labor,  management,  and  capital;  and  (2)  the  productiveness 
of  the  faiTQ  must  be  maintained  or  increased.  They  recommend  that  leases  should  embody 
the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  specific  description  of  lands  furnished  by  the  lessor. 

(2)  A  definite  outline  of  the  type  of  farming  to  be  pursued  on  this  land  and  specifications  as  to  the  approximate 
number  of  live  stoek  to  be  kept. 
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(3)  More  or  less  definite  cropping  and  fertilizing  systems.  It  is  recommended  that  this  include  the  seeding  of 
legumes  on  about  one-fifth  of  the  plowed  land  each  year.  A  map  of  the  farm,  locating  fences  and  fields,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  method  of  cropping  to  be  pursued  on  different  fields,  would  avoid  some  friction  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

(4)  One  year  teniue,  but  with  long  tenme  anticipated,  by  an  understanding  that  renewal  be  granted  indetermi- 
nately as  long  as  both  parties  are  satisfied. 

(5)  A  careful  statement  of  what  each  party  is  to  fiu'nish  and  the  manner  of  di^ision  of  the  income. 

(6)  Pro\'ision  for  recompensing  a  tenant  for  the  value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements. 

(7)  Foster  cooperation  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant  should  do  most  of  the  buying  and  selling,  but 
larger  transactions  should  have  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

(8)  The  landlord  should  be  allowed  to  come  on  to  the  premises  at  all  times  for  any  legitimate  pm'pose. 

(9)  Provide  for  tenant's  Liability  in  case  of  default. 

(10)  Provide  for  landlord's  liability  in  case  of  default. 

A  carefully  drawn  lease  protects  the  interests  of  both  parties  and  promotes  friendliness 
and  cooperation. 

GOPHER  CONTROL. 

Systematic  gopher-control  work  has  been  started  b}'  County  Agent  Liebers,  Gage  County, 
Nebr.  He  selected  for  the  first  demonstration  the  township  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
farm  bureau  members  and  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  gopher  club  to  take  local  charge  of 
the  work.  This  club  has  the  usual  officers  and  in  addition  provides  for  a  section  leader  on  every 
section.  An  agreement  to  help  exterminate  the  pocket  gopher  and  to  comply  with  the  rec|uests 
of  the  executive  committee  was  signed  by  all  the  farmers  of  the  township.  Tlie  township 
officials  appropriated  money  to  pay  for  poison  and  mixing,  and  distributed  the  bait  from  the 
office  of  the  county  agent  to  the  farmers  free  of  charge. 

As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  gopher  clubs  have  sprung  up  in  five  oth9r  townships. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  HOG  MANAGEMENT. 

County  Agent  Hankinson,  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  has  carried  on  four  liog-managcment 
demonstrations  to  show  a  more  profitable  and  healtliful  method  of  keepmg  hogs  than  by  close 
penning,  the  usual  practice  in  that  locality.  The  methods  of  feeding  and  care  tltat  are  recom- 
mended by  the  experiment  station  were  shown,  and  the  economy  of  pasturing  on  a  variety  of 
green  crops  was  emphasized.  The  crops  successfully  used  by  the  demonstrators  at  different 
times  in  the  season  included  young  rye,  oats  and  peas,  blue-grass  pasture,  clover  pasture,  soy 
beans,  and  a  mixture  of  rape  and  sweet  clover.  Tlie  feeding  of  the  rations  suggested  by  the 
experiment  station  was  successfully  demonstrated  :  tliis  gave  fii'st-hand  experience  in  the  feeding 
of  digester  tankage  in  connection  with  corn.  These  demonstrations  were  witnessed  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  the  county  and  undoubtedly  carried  their  point,  as  the  farmers  made 
money.    These  demonstrations  are  to  be  continued  this  season. 

MEETING  THE  SEED-CORN  SITUATION  IN  IOWA. 

The  seed-corn  situation  occupied  much  oF  the  attention  of  Iowa  county  agents  tliis  spring. 
A  large  amount  of  corn  was  injured  last  year  by  freezing  and  in  many  counties  farmers  were 
hard  pressed  to  secure  enough  good  seed  for  this  year's  planting.  County  Agent  A.  A.  Burger, 
in  Blackhawk  Comity,  organized  a  strong  seed-corn  campaign  and  by  cooperating  with  tlie 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  with  commercial  clubs  made  arrangements  to  test  sanij)les 
of  the  farmers'  seed  corn.  Early  in  March  lie  rejiorted  that  500  samples  were  in  liis  oflice,  and 
in  his  report  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  says: 

AVork  at  the  seed-corn  testing  station  is  progressing  well.  We  have  on  the  average  100  people  every  day  and 
many  callers  are  from  outside  the  county.    There  are  one  or  two  private  testing  stations  which  have  been  started  ia 


adjoining  counties  as  a  result  of  the  work  done  here.  On  account  of  the  conditions  of  roads  we  would  not  have  had 
enough  corn  to  keep  our  force  busy  if  we  had  not  had  a  reserve  of  450  bushels,  which  will  occupy  all  extra  space,  until 
roads  are  in  such  condition  that  corn  can  be  brought  in.    I  anticipate  that  we  will  have  more  corn  than  we  can  handle. 

IVIi".  Burger  employed  20  people  to  help  in  this  testing  work,  a  force  large  enough  to  test 
most  of  the  corn  needed  for  seeding  in  Blackhawk  County  this  season. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

E.  F.  Burton,  State  dairy  demonstrator  of  Wyoming,  was  accompanied  by  County  Agent 
Farrell,  of  Crook  County,  to  Wisconsin  where  they  selected  98  head  of  dairy  cattle.  All  animals 
were  tuberculin  tested  before  shipment  and  21  were  rejected.  Aside  from  the  purchase  price, 
the  total  expenses  averaged  $"8.50  per  head. 

Demonstrations  of  the  benefit  to  be  secured  from  top-dressing  timothy  sod  with  chemical 
fertilizers  were  made  last  season  by  County  Agent  Bennetch,  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  Some 
50  farmers  cooperated  in  making  applications  of  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  each  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre.  The  sod  became  noticeably  thicker  and  the 
farmers  were  well  pleased.  One  of  the  men  who  weighed  his  crop  reported  securing  5,500 
pounds  of  hay  from  an  acre  that  had  been  top-dressed,  and  2,100  pounds  from  an  acre  not  so 
treated.    The  conditions  for  success  seem  to  be  a  good  sod  and  earl}^  application. 

County  Agent  Otis,  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  announced  a  field  meeting  last  fall  to  observe 
the  results  of  a  potato  demonstration.  Two  or  three  men  came  to  help  him  dig  the  test  strips, 
weigh  and  compute  the  yield,  but  no  audience  gathered,  as  tlirashing  was  m  progress  on  an 
adjoining  farm.  The  owner  of  this  farm,  however,  telephoned  an  invitation  for  the  coimty 
agent  to  hold  the  meeting  at  his  farm,  offering  to  shut  down  the  thrashing  half  an  hour  for  the 
purpose.    In  the  time  allotted  the  men  discussed  the  potato  demonstration  and  asked  questions. 

County  Agent  Barber,  Dona  Ana  County,  N.  Mex.,  for  some  time  has  been  urging  the 
farmei's  to  stock  their  farms  with  dairy  cows.  The  suggestion  is  meeting  with  a  response,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  importation  of  42  carloads  of  dairy  cows  since  last  fall. 

Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  E.  K.  Hibshman,  of  Pemis^dvania ,  m  his  March  report, 
states  that  during  the  past  month  farm  bureaus  were  organized  in  six  counties,  making  a  total 
of  19  counties  with  farm  bureaus  organized  m  anticipation  of  securmg  a  county  agent  b}^  July  1, 
1916.  Twelve  of  these  counties  have  sent  to  the  office  of  the  extension  director  a  written  guar- 
antee with  sufficient  funds  available  to  pa}'  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  for  the  first  year.  This 
brings  the  number  of  organized  farm  bureaus  in  Pennsylvania  up  to  a  total  of  40.  A  movement 
is  under  way  in  14  other  counties  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  farm-bureau 
organization.  The  rapid  development  of  the  work  in  Pennsylvania  has  made  it  necessary  to 
economize  the  time  of  the  assistant  county  agent  leader.  In  order  to  reach  aU  of  the  county 
agents,  they  have  been  divided  into  six  groups,  which  the  assistant  comity  agent  leader  visits 
each  month.  The  group  centers  are  at  Philadelphia,  Wilkes-Barre,  Wilhamsport,  Erie,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  ^Utoona. 

A  conference  of  the  milk  dealers  and  producers  was  held  this  spring  in  Minneapolis  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hennepin  Coimty,  Minn.,  Farm  Bureau.  It  strengthened  the  producei-s  in 
then*  determination  to  carry  forward  their  organization  and  make  it  more  efficient.  County 
Agent  Ku-kpatrick  urges  that  by  organization  the  leaks  in  the  busmess  may  be  discovered  so 
that  the  costs  of  production  may  be  kept  reasonable,  and  that  by  organization  collective  bar- 
gaining may  be  possible  m  making  disposition  of  the  output. 

Comity  Agent  J.  G.  Curtis,  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  by  cooperating  with  the  agri- 
cultural agent  and  division  freight  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  pubhc 
service  commission  was  able  to  secure  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  stable  manure  in  the 
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vicinity  of  New  York  City  to  over  60  railway  stations  in  the  county.  The  actual  saving  in 
freight  charges  on  the  shipments  already  ordered  for  spring  deHvery  to  a  single  station  amounts 
to  $480;  which  shows  that  the  total  saving  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  on  this  item  will  reach 
large  figures.  Mr.  Curtis  also  knew  that  thousands  of  war  horses  had  been  kept  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  and  that  the  manure  had  not  been  removed.  On  the  plea  that  this  manure  would  soon 
be  condemned  as  a  menace  to  pubHc  health  by  the  city  authorities,  he  secured  the  entire  supply 
of  man}"  hundred  tons  for  the  farmers  of  his  county  at  no  expense  to  them  except  loading  and 
freight  charges. 

County  Agent  Robbins,  Tazewell  County,  111.,  reported  a  demonstration  of  the  advantage 
of  shallow  cultivation  of  corn  last  season  in  which  the  resultant  crop  was  increased  7  bushels 
per  acre  without  any  extra  time  or  other  cost  save  at  harvest. 

Coimty  Agent  Metzger,  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  aided  a  banker  in  holding  a  seed-corn  test- 
ing demonstration  this  spring.  The  germinating  corn  was  placed  on  display  at  the  bank  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  farmers. 

A  farm  survey  through  the  rural  schools  of  Orange  County,  Ind.,  enabled  County  Agent 
Roland  to  learn  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  seed  corn  used  in  that  region  is  selected  in 
the  field.  He  beheves  this  is  one  reason  why  the  average  yield  for  the  county  is  only  22  bushels 
of  corn.    The  survey  also  shows  that  only  a  small  area  is  devoted  to  growing  legumes. 

Cards  were  distributed  at  meetings  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  last  winter  which  showed 
the  fines  of  cooperative  demonstration  work  that  are  planned  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Association 
for  this  season.  These  cards  provide  spaces  for  a  farmer  to  indicate  his  wish  to  take  part  in 
this  work  and  to  say  if  he  wishes  a  caU  from  the  county  agent  respecting  any  particular  subject. 

County  Agent  Baldwin,  Mason  County,  lU.,  is  announcing  in  advance  the  date  when  he 
may  be  expected  to  visit  the  several  townships  of  the  county.  He  has  found  that  farm-bureau 
members  who  expect  him  are  likely  to  be  home  when  he  caUs  and  to  have  their  questions  ready. 
The  work  is  done  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  by  having  a  schedule. 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  $200  are  being  offered  in  crop-growing  contests  in  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  be  supervised  by  the  farm  bureau.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  corn  is  the  variety  named 
that  may  be  entered  in  the  contest.    Donaldson  90-day  dent  has  been  recommended. 

The  experience  of  the  first  year  of  the  Sullivan  County,  Minn.,  Cow-testing  Association 
shows  that  a  ''house  cleaning"  is  likely  to  follow  the  initiation  of  this  work.  One  hundred  cows 
were  dropped  from  the  list  during  the  year.  The  returns  from  the  212  cows  that  completed 
the  year  showed  an  average  production  of  251.7  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

County  Agent  Morris,  Renville  County,  Minn.,  has  exhibited  a  map  that  shows  the  location 
of  silos  and  alfalfa  fields  about  the  county.    Building  up  teaching  material  is  important  work. 

Cost  accounts  kept  on  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  tobacco  farms  show  that  the  expense  of 
growing  the  crop  is  $93.06  per  acre  and  that  an  average  yield  is  1,308.7  pounds  of  tobacco. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  agents  in  Missouri  six  full  days  were  spent  in  discussing 
problems  and  formulating  plans  for  next  year.  In  defining  the  work  of  the  county  agent  and 
his  relation  to  the  work  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford  said: 

The  county  agent  is  one  of  the  best  nicims  of  bringing  the  work  of  the  college  and  experiment  station  (o  the  people 
in  their  community  and  in  their  own  homes.  The  experiment  station  is  constantly  discovering  new  methods,  but  these 
are  valueless  if  they  do  not  get  into  the  actual  farm  practices  of  the  State.  As  agents  of  the  college  and  those  cooperating 
with  it  these  men  must  not  forget  that  their  work  is  primarily  educational  and  that  their  time  nuist  not  be  taken  up 
with  any  of  the  numerous  activities  constantly  urged  upon  them  which  ha\c  little  or  no  educational  value.  Later 
developments  may  change  the  situation,  but  at  present  this  is  the  only  wise  policy.  In  order  that  these  outhdng 
representatives  of  the  college  may  be  in  close  touch  with  it  and  its  activities,  it  is  highly  important  that  every  county 
agent  attend  these  meetings  for  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  college. 
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FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 

THE  FARMER  STUDYING  HIS  OWN  BUSINESS. 
Demonstrator  Bronson  reports  for  the  Sterling  area  in  Massachusetts: 

Out  of  the  36  records  obtained,  19  farmers  figured  their  own  records  through  the  use  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  661. 
Arrangements  were  made  through  a  local  committee  for  the  farmers  to  come  to  central  places  in  small  groups  of  from 
4  to  10  to  figure  their  records  under  the  dLrection  of  the  farm  management  demonstrator  or  someone  representing  Mm. 
They  showed  great  interest  in  doing  this  work  themselves  and  were  especially  interested  in  comparing  their  records 
for  three  years  to  see  why  the  labor  incomes  went  up  or  down.  Some  who  had  not  previously  shown  an  extra  amount 
of  interest  in  the  work  became  very  enthusiastic  after  making  the  calculations  themselves. 

In  taking  36  second-year  records  in  Jackson  County,  Minn.,  Demonstrator  Clehmd  reports 
that — 

Six  gave  their  records  with  no  more  data  recorded  than  last  year,  7  had  partial  accounts  kept  during  the  year, 
13  had  their  books  filled  out  complete  enough  to  enable  us  to  summarize  the  year's  business,  and  10  had  the  record 
completely  summarized.  Besides  the  36  records  secured  from  second-year  men,  6  others  were  taken  from  partial 
account?  and  11  from  complete  accounts  kept  in  our  books.  These  last  were  from  men  to  whom  books  had  been  given 
a  year  ago  and  who  had  received  no  attention  since  that  time  until  asked  to  come  to  the  ofiice  and  give  us  a  summary. 
Our  usual  plan  was  to  summarize  the  book  -with  the  farmer,  if  it  was  not  already  completed,  take  our  record  from  it 
■with  his  help,  discuss  the  averages  that  we  were  going  to  send  him,  give  him  a  new  book  and  let  him  keep  the  old 
one.  Farmers  who  keep  these  records  seem  more  interested  in  the  work,  have  more  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement,  and  when  a  farmer  figures  out  his  own  labor  income  he  feels  that  "he  did  it." 

From  Millard  County,  Utah,  comes  this  report: 

State  Leader  Evans  and  County  Agent  Welch  called  the  farmers  together  in  groups  of  from  10  to  30,  ga^-e  blanks 
to  each  one,  and  assisted  them  in  taking  their  own  records,  62  in  all.  The  plan  seems  to  have  worked  wonderfully 
well.  They  got  29  records  in  one  forenoon.  The  records  secured  were  fairly  good.  Out  of  the  62  it  has  been  necessary 
to  send  only  10  back  to  Mr.  Welch  to  be  corrected . 

In  these  three  instances  the  demonstrators  seem  to  be  fast  approaching  the  goal  of  farm 
management  demonstration  work:  A  farm  record  Jcept  tlirovghout  the  year  and  summarized  at 
the  end  of  the  year  hy  the  farmer  Inmself  analyzed  hy  him  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  agent, 
and  a  farm  readjusted  in  the  light  of  this  analysis  to  make  it  more  lyrofitable.  The  purpose  of 
taking  records  of  a  small  group  of  farmers  m  a  community  and  then  of  encouraging  them  to 
make  changes  in  their  farm  business  is  to  try  to  make  an  actual  demonstration  that  it  does 
pay  to  summarize,  analyze,  and  readjust  one's  business  in  this  way.  It  is  necessary,  then, 
to  show  them  a  simple  method  by  means  of  which  they  may  do  this.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  teach  a  farmer  regarding  such  a  method  than  to  have  him  actually  do  the  work  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  a  good  leader.  It  is  probable  that  a  farmer  who  has  actually  figured 
a  record  through  in  this  way  has  secured  a  better  grasp  of  business  than  one  who  has  attended 
many  meetings  and  even  held  numerous  conferences  regarding  the  subject.  From  many 
sections  of  the  country  are  coming  reports  of  interesting  experiences  in  taking  second-year 
records  from  farmers  who  have  kept  partial  or  complete  accounts. 

In  Nebraska  a  student  in  the  agricultural  college  has  assumed  local  leadership  of  the  farm- 
management  demonstration  in  Thomas  County.  He  has  agreed  to  take  65  records,  tabulate 
them,  and  assist  in  returning  them  and  in  starting  the  farmers  to  keeping  records.  In  com- 
pensation for  this  he  will  be  given  five  hours'  miiversity  credit.  In  Phelps  County,  in  the  same 
State,  high-school  credit  is  being  given  to  students  who  keep  accurately  a  year's  record  of  their 
farm  business.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  high-grade  laboratory  work  for  which  educational 
credit  should  be  given,  as  is  being  done  in  Nebraska  and  other  States. 

In  a  recent  press  article,  Agent  Robbins,  of  TazeweU  County,  lU.,  reports: 

Practically  all  those  whose  records  were  taken  a  year  ago  are  very  much  interested  in  the  records  taken  this  spring. 
Most  of  them  have  shown  a  greater  improvement  In  net  returns  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  better  crop  season 
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which  we  had  the  past  year.  From  the  records  taken  a  year  ago  they  learned  points  upon  which  they  have  improved 
their  farm  management.  The  farm  bureau  has  furnished  each  of  the  members  a  farm-record  book.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers kept  a  record  of  their  business  in  this  way  the  past  year  and  most  of  them  are  planning  to  do  so  this  year. 

A  farmer  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  increased  his  income  $348  during  1915  by  making 
readjustments  following  the  analysis  of  his  1914  business  made  by  County  Agent  Taylor. 

The  farmers'  account  book  prepared  by  the  extension  division  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  is  meetmg  with  a  very  favorable  reception;  already  30,000  copies  have  been  pubhshed. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

During  the  club  year  of  1915  in  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States,  33  different  projects 
were  undertaken  by  the  State  leaders.  Fourteen  of  these  were  net-profit  projects,  such  as 
corn  growing,  potato  growing,  gardening  and  canning,  poultry,  baby  beef,  and  pork.  The 
remaining  18  were  nonprofit-making  projects,  which  are  not  outlined  with  plans  to  provide 
net  profit  on  investment,  such  as  bread  making,  garment  making,  handicraft,  cookmg,  and 
dairy-record  clubs.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  judge  the  results  of  the  nonprofit-making 
clubs  from  the  net-profit  standpoint. 

The  average  number  of  projects  undertaken  in  each  of  the  above  States  was  nine.  There 
were  272  paid  leaders  devoting  all  of  theu-  time  to  the  leadership  of  boys'  and  ghls'  club  work 
who  were  not  receiving  salary  from  the  college  of  agriculture  or  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  There  were  11,478  local  leaders  devoting  part  of  their  time  to  the. leadership 
of  club  work  without  salary,  either  from  the  community  or  from  the  coUege  and  the  department. 

During  the  year  the  26  State  leaders  and  their  assistants  gave  1,670  canning  demonstra- 
tions, with  a  total  attendance  at  these  demonstrations  of  156,580.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty 
strictly  aU-club  fairs  and  festivals  were  held.  Tiie  State  leaders  and  assistants  conducted 
3,829  field  demonstrations  and  visited  27,733  club  plats.  These  leaders  sent  out  2,108,456 
pieces  of  follow-up  instructions.  An  average  over  the  Northern  States  showed  that  the  State 
leaders  spent  32.7  per  cent  of  their  time  in  office  work — answermg  mail,  preparing  follow-up 
instructions,  and  conferencing  with  college  authorities;  23.2  per  cent  of  the  time  was  spent 
in  visiting  club  plats;  14.2  per  cent  of  the  tune  was  spent  m  conducting  club  fairs  and  festi- 
vals; and  29.9  per  cent  of  the  time  was  spent  in  dehvering  lectures,  and  conducting  demonstra- 
tions before  educational  bodies  throughout  tlie  States. 

During  the  year  209,178  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  127,882 
boys  and  girls  undertook  work  on  projects;  82,264  of  those  undertaking  the  home  projects  made 
complete  reports  to  the  State  leaders  in  charge  of  the  work,  or  in  terms  of  percentage,  64.3  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  began  work  completed  the  projects  and  forwarded  reports  to  the 
State  leaders,  39.3  per  cent  of  aU  the  boys  and  girls  who  made  application  for  enrolhnent 
completed  the  work  and  reported  to  the  State  leader,  and  24,299  club  members  in  the  14  net- 
profit  projects  produced  $509,325  worth  of  products.  The  average  production  per  club  mem- 
ber was  $20.96.  It  cost  $1.35  per  capita  for  leadership,  supervision,  and  foUow-up  work  for  club 
members  who  undertook  the  work.  The  per  capita  cost  for  those  rendering  complete  reports 
and  (h)ing  all  the  work  required  was  $2.02. 

The  following  shows  the  gross  profits  of  a  few  of  the  States.  These  figures  are  obtained  by 
deducting  the  total  cost  of  club  lea(U>rship  from  the  total  value  of  products  produced  b}'  club 
members:  California,  $2,127.72;  Colorado,  $5,000;  Connecticut,  $7,256.88;  Idaho,  $43,000; 
lUinois,  $21,785.56;  Indiana,  $11,000;  Iowa,  $140,000;  Kansas,  $10,661.42;  Massachusetts, 
$94,000;  Minnesota,  $97,260;  Nebraska,  $11,486;  North  Dakota,  $3,000;  Utah,  $65,583.77; 
and  Vermont,  $1,790. 
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These  reports  are  based  upon  States  where  the  work  has  been  under  way  for  several  years. 
In  a  few  mstances,  where  the  work  was  new  or  started  m  the  midsummer  or  fall,  the  work  was 
carried  on  at  an  actual  loss,  as  far  as  profits  for  1915  were  concerned. 

Twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  sets  of  home  canning  instructions  were 
furnished  direct  to  adults  who  requested  the  boys'  and  gu-ls'  home  canning  instructions  for  their 
own  use  in  canning  for  the  home.  Result  reports  have  been  received  from  3,156  of  these  homes 
which  show  that  in  the  season  of  1915,  275,856  quarts  of  fruits  and  270,659  quarts  of  vegetables 
were  canned  b}'  those  reporting. 

While  the  results  given  above  furnish  encouragement  for  the  work,  the  result  in  dollars  and 
cents  after  all  are  indicative  only  of  the  achievements  of  the  club  members,  and  the  real  value 
lies  in  connection  with  the  demonstration  and  its  effect  upon  the  commmiity  in  reenforcing 
better  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  interesting  boys  and  girls  early  in  life  in  these 
fundanlental  occupations. 

In  1915,  11  demonstrations  in  home  canning  were  held  on  Long  Island;  in  1915,  nearly 
three  months  of  work  was  given  to  this  particular  line  by  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Snyder,  then  working 
directh'  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  on  Long  Island.  Durmg  this  time 
she  conducted  93  canning  demonstrations,  with  an  average  attendance  of  62.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-two  women  have  reported  results  for  the  two  years  1914  and  1915.  In  1914  these 
women  canned  4,131  quarts  of  fruit;  in  1915  they  canned  9,182  quarts  of  fruit.  A  very  much 
better  showing  is  evident  in  the  canning  of  vegetables.  At  the  close  of  1914  these  women  showed 
that  they  had  2,520  quarts  of  vegetables  on  then*  shelves;  at  the  close  of  1915  they  had  6,984 
f[uarts.  They  canned  63  quarts  of  meats  in  1914,  and  121  c|uarts  of  meat  in  1915.  Of  fruit 
juices,  apple  sirup,  etc.,  they  canned  522  quarts  in  1914  and  799  quarts  in  1915. 

Fortj'-seven  women  reported  complete  success  in  every  detail;  34  reported  some  trouble. 
The  following  is  a  Hst  of  the  troubles  reported  and  the  number  of  women  reporting  the  trouble: 
Defective  jars,  3;  poor  rubbers,  8;  shrinkage  of  products,  2;  loss  of  liquid  from  product,  2; 
color  fading  from  beets,  1 ;  flat  sour,  3;  corn  turning  dark,  1 ;  lack  of  sweetness  in  fruit,  1 ;  mold 
developing  on  fruit,  2;  tomatoes  developing  acid  flavor,  1;  and  miscellaneous  difficulties,  9. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lindemann,  State  leader  for  Michigan,  reports  656  club  members  in  the  bean, 
garment  makmg,  housekeeping,  and  poultry  clubs.  The  total  income  of  these  656  members 
from  the  four  projects  was  $12,031.28,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  1915  was  one  of  the  poorest 
cropping  seasons  for  3'ears  in  Michigan.  This  means  an  average  income  per  club  member  of 
S18.31. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Tobin,  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Cook  Comity,  lU.,  has  five 
country-life  directors  employed  on  fuU  time  for  the  supervision  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 
In  sections  where  it  is  impossible  for  boys  and  girls  to  secure  pieces  of  land  suitable  for  the 
garden  work,  the  country-life  director  is  authorized  to  rent  a  few  acres  of  ground  and  sublet  it 
in  plats  of  one-twentietli  of  an  acre  up  to  members  of  the  garden  club.  This  plan  is  different 
from  the  ordinary  school  garden  in  that  ever}^  child  has  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  size  to  permit 
a  net  profit  on  investment.  It  is  not  considered  a  school  garden  in  any  sense,  but  rather  a 
group  of  club  plats  that  have  been  secured  for  the  club  members.  During  the  coming  summer 
season,  Mr.  Tobm  w^iU  have  30  people  employed  for  foUow-up  work  and  supervision  of  this 
work  in  addition  to  the  country-life  directors. 

J.  C.  Hogenson,  State  leader  for  Utah,  reports  some  excellent  achievements  in  last  year's 
club  work  in  Duchesne  County,  under  the  leadership  of  County  Agent  M.  L.  Harris.  'Floyd 
Roberts,  potato-club  boy,  raised  720  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  single  acre  of  raw  land  and  sold 
his  entire  crop  at  an  average  of  $1  a  bushel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Floyd  is  back  in  the 
game  with  renewed  energy  this  year.    John  Roberts,  of  the  same  community,  and  a  member 
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of  the  same  club,  raised  600  bushels  of  tomatoes  on  an  acre.  Another  boy  of  the  same  club 
raised  85  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  All  three  of  these  achievements  were  considered 
impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones,  assistant  in  club  work  for  the  State  of  Washington,  reports  that  the 
club  boys  at  Sundale,  Klickitat  County,  were  permitted  to  gather  the  surplus  almonds  that  the 
pickers  left  on  the  ground  or  on  the  trees  after  harvesting  time.  This  was  done  with  a  great 
deal  of  saving  of  food  products  to  the  community  and  of  net  profits  to  the  club  members. 

State  Leader  Newbill,  of  Washington,  reports  that  a  rural  teacher  who  is  club  leader  of 
Clark  County,  together  with  eight  of  her  children,  members  of  the  club,  and  two  of  the  mothers, 
walked  10  miles  down  the  river  from  a  mountain  school  to  attend  a  canning  demonstration 
and  receive  instruction  in  canning. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Oxley,  district  cooperative  club  leader  in  Nevada,  has  organized  a  potato  club 
in  which  every  member  agrees  to  grow  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  under  the  instructions 
of  the  leader,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  total  output  of  the  club  members  will 
be  at  least  one  carload  of  market  potatoes.  They  have  already  made  definite  plans  for  the 
cooperative  selling  and  marketing  of  the  first  carload  of  potatoes  from  the  club  members.  • 

The  three  winning  boys  from  each  junior  stock  judging  contest  held  in  42  Ohio  counties 
last  fall  were  ehgible  to  take  part  in  the  State  contest  at  Columbus  on  farmers'  week.  Every 
boy  was  on  hand.    They  were  all  the  guests  of  the  State  University. 

Assistant  Club  Leader  Hagen,  of  Cahfornia,  reports  club  work  is  having  quite  an  influence 
on  the  parents.  They  are  dehghted  with  the  interest  that  their  boys  are  taking  in  farm  work 
and  better  management  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  through  the  boys  that  the  parents  often  ask 
more  questions  about  farm  operations  and  growing  of  crops  than  the  boys  themselves. 

District  Leader  Elberfeld,  of  Massachusetts,  has  organized  several  commmiity  garden 
clubs  for  boys  who  are  unable  to. secure  land  for  themselves.  He  arranges  for  the  use  of  from 
half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  land,  that  each  boy  may  have  at  least  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  to 
cultivate.  It  is  thought  that  the  home  garden  is  better  than  this  community  plan,  but  this  makes 
it  possible  for  many  to  do  club  work  who  otherwise  would  not  secure  the  benefit  of  tliis  activity. 

Miss  Claire  Parrish,  assistant  club  leader  of  Utah,  reports  that  in  the  Utah  counties,  where 
the  principal  project  for  the  girls  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  canning,  the  girls 
are  now  anxious  to  do  sewing  and  baking  work.  The  leader  has  therefore  found  it  necessary 
to  discover  women  to  take  charge  of  tliis  work,  for  the  men  who  heretofore  have  been  leading 
club  work  are  decidedly  handicapped  when  it  comes  to  instructing  in  sewing  and  baking. 

The  National  Education  Association  extends  an  invitation  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders 
to  attend  the  New  York  City  meeting  July  6-8.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Prince  George 
Hotel  and  the  conference  program  will  be  held  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  near  Madison 
Square  Garden.  This  conference  makes  it  possible  for  all  the  club  leaders  and  other  specialists 
in  extension  work  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  National  Education  Association  to  get  together 
and  discuss  problems  directly  related  to  their  work. 
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